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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—5. 
THE HUSKING. 


Lewis was invited to farmer Alstern’s 


busking, and he determined to go. He 
wanted to frolic with the rest, partake of 
the good smoking-hot supper; and, more 
than all, to have a little chat with the far- 
mer’s daughter, Lucy. He waited impa- 
tiently for the night to come, and when it 
did come, he was on the spot early. For 
anhour or two there was a good deal of 
work done. The company knotted to- 
gether in little groups of three or four, and 
talked pleasantly together, and the piles of 
bright yellow corn grew fast. Then came 
round the intoxicating cup, and every body 
drank as much as they chose. It was not 
long before the noise increased, and here 
one struck up asong, and another would 
answer it, and another, and another, till 
the whole company would joinin, and end 
with a loud laugh. There was hallooing 
andshouting, and swearing; and, by-and- 
by, it was all confusion. Lewis Benton 
was the merriest of the merry. He ran 
into the house, under pretence of warming 
his fingers, and made Lucy a pretty pre- 
sent, complimented the cake she was bak- 
ing, and ran off laughing. 

Hour after hour rolled on till midnight 
came, and the supper was over. There 
was one who was like a madman, running 
up to all he met, with curses and fury, 
striking them with his clenched fists, and 
threatening vengence; for he knew not 
what he did. It was Lewis Benton! The 
fumes of the alcohol he had drunk were in 
his brain, and he was a maniac. He took 
the name of God in vain, and he knew it 
not, but rushed onward, as the horse rush- 
éth to the battle, till he reached the bridge 
of Lagrove. Ina moment was heard a 
splash in the water anda shriek of distress. 
The cry rang out, 

‘Some one is lost! 
board !” 

‘It is Lewis Benton,’ said one, ‘ there 
he floats round the pier; save him! save 
him !’ 

‘Run round the bridge,’ shouted an- 
other, ‘ quick or he will drown.’ 

‘Bring a rail,’ cried a third, ‘that we 
May stop him; heis sinking!’ 

And there, amid the tumult, some cried 
one thing and some another, without know- 
ing what they did. And the boy would 
have drowned, had it not been for Mike, 
Who happened to be sober, and saw that 

} was sinking, plunged into the water, 
‘eized him by the hair, and drew him 
ashore, 


Some one is over- 


ee 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON AND HALLEY. 


Sir Isaac Newton set out in life a clamor- 
0us infidel; but on a nice examination of 
evidences of Christianity, he found rea- 
$n to change his opinions. When the 
celebrated Dr. Edmund Halley was talking 














infidelity before him, Sir Isaac ad- 
=~ dressed him on this wise: ‘ Dr. Hal- 
2 ley, I am always glad to hear you 
= when you speak about astronomy, 
= or other parts of the mathematics, 
because those are subjects which 
; you have studied, and well under- 
stand; but you should not talk of 
; Christianity, for you have not studi- 
s edit. I have; and I am certain 
you know nothing of the matter.’ 
= This was a just reproof, and one 
- that would be very suitable to be 
given to half of the infidels of the 
~ present day, for they often speak of 
what they have never studied, and 
what, in fact, they are entirely ignorant of. 
Dr. Johnson, therefore, well observed, 
that no honest man could be a Deist, for 
the reason that no man could be softer a 
fair examination of the proofs of Christian- 
ity. On the name of Hume being men- 
tioned to him, ‘ No, sir,’ said he, ‘ Hume 
once owned to a clergyman in the bishop- 
ric of Durham, that he had never read the 
New Testament with attention.’—Arvine. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE THREE BROTHERS. 

Many years ago in a populous village, 
not far from where I am now staying, there 
lived three brothers whom I shall call 
Abram, Leno. and Haman. They will 
describe three classes of character, and 
every one who reads this little story may 
belong to either one. I hope, however, 
you will resolve to resemble Haman, rather 
than either of his elder brothers. 

Abram was always complaining—no- 
thing ever suited his ever varying fancy. 
The weather was either too hot, or too 
cold, too sunshiny or cloudy. His teach- 
ers were either too strict or lenient, and his 
studies were laborous, and vacations ‘ fool- 
ishly short.’ He went about the house 
whining because he felt displeased at some- 
thing, or with somebody, and every day 
his brow grew darker, and darker, as deep- 
er and deeper was fixed in his character 
the spirit of discontent. 

How could any body love Abram, when 
he was so fretful, and ungrateful for love 
or kindness? Yet he murmured because 
he was not liked as well as his brother 
Haman, four or five years his junior. The 
fault was all his own, he might have been. 

Leno, the second son, was an undutiful 
child, constantly disobeying the commands 
of his parents, and foolishly continuing in 
the path marked out by himself. All the 
warnings and counsels of his friends were 
of no avail, he felt that he knew better than 
they what would make him the happiest, 
and so continued in the broad and flatter- 
ing pathway, which at its end, have no 
flowers of peace and comfort. 

Blue-eyed, fair-haired Haman! Come 
from out your little chamber, where the 
early morning sun has been shining, and 
awakened you from your quiet slumbers. 
What has kept you till the breakfast bell 
rings? Thechapter in the Bible which 
you have been reading, was longer than 
usual, or you had more to pray for, or 
more to be forgiven. 

How it troubled him to see his dear 
brothers so thoughtless and wicked, so 
selfish and unmindful of the sparing good- 
ness of God. Yet when he reasoned with 
them, they ridiculed his words, and called 
him ‘ Young Parson,’ and warned him to 
look to his own heart, before he was so 

















concerned for that of his brothers. Upon 
himself he did not depend for victory, but 
turned to One mighty and ready to save 
the humblest seeker after the ‘ Pearl of 
great price,’ and the ‘ ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit.’ He was indeed the joy 
of his parents, the pride of his teachers, 
and a favorite with all. 

When those bfothers became men, and 
went out into the world’s broad field of ac- 
tion, think you they prospered alike? Let 
us see. 

Abram commenced business in-a large 
Westerncity. By degrees he became an 
inebriate—finally lost his health, and died 
among strangers in a far off land. 

Leno, in opposition to all the entreaties 
of his family and friends, went on board a 
whaling vessel, and was never heard of 
again. The ship probably sunk with its 
crew of thoughtless souls, where no guid- 
ing hand could point to a haven, or right- 
ous preacher’s voice rise in prayer for perish- 
ing sinners. 

But unlike either of his brothers, Haman 
remained at home till he was fitted for 
college. Then after four years’ study, en- 
tered a Theological Seminary, and from 
that toa ‘field ready to harvest,’ as one 
of Christ’s chosen Reapers, where he is still 
faithfully laboring. When he is called to 
leave this bright and beautiful world, his 
end will be Peace. 

Now which of these characters will you, 
dear reader, endeavor to make your own? 
Methinks I hear you say ‘ Haman’s.’ May 
you be guided, and strengthened in your 
chosen course of rectitude, and be happy 
here, and very happy in the world of puri- 
fied spirits. Thus desires your old friend. 

G. EB. A. 











Narrative. 


LITTLE THOMAS. 
[Concluded from last week.] 


Their mother was greatly perplexed to 
know how she could prevent this. Thomas 
had been ‘ the little boy,’ had had all the 
attention, and claimed all the playthings 
as his own, and now he did not know how 
to deny himself for the sake of another who 
had come and claimed them, and who had 
nearly as much intelligence as himself.— 
Had his little brother never been taken 
from home, he would probably have learn- 
ed to yield with him, and to have loved 
him, and amused him, just as his sister had 
done by him. His mother wished if pos- 
sible, to avoid correcting him harshly, lest 
it should make him hate his brother, whom 
he could now hardly help observing as an 
usurper. 

At length she hit upon an expedient to 
remedy the evil, or rather she was directed 
by a kind Providence to a measure, which 
in the end proved successful. Thomas was 
very fond of pictures, as I believe all little 
boys and girls are, and one day his mother 
took him into the study, and opening a 
large book where the figure of a human 
frame was illustrated, she showed him one 
of the plates, representing the curious struc- 
ture of the human body. As she pointed 
out each bone and joint of this wonderful 
machine, her little boy became exceedingly 
interested. His mother made him to 
understand, that underneath the soft cover- 
ing of skin and flesh, there was the same 
curious frame work in the body of his little 
brother. She told him also, that God had 
made it all, and could see inside where he 
could not, and that it would be very wrong 
for him to injure God’s wonderful work. 














That if he should break any of these little 
bones he could not mend them. That only 
God could mend them. 

In this way his mother instructed him 
and he became so much interested, that he 
would often ask her to show him the same 
again. There was eertain times when his 
father was not in the study, for when he 
was there, the little boy knew very well 
that he must not go in and interrupt him, 
so as I said, when his father was not there 
and his mother did not appear to be very 
deeply engaged, he would come and say, 
‘Now, mother, won’t you go into the study 
and show me the bones of me?’ After 
this he was very careful not to hurt his 
little brother, and they played very peace- 
ably together from that time until little 
Thomas died, and left his brother all alone, 
as he himself had been with his sister Mary. 

About the time of showing him the pic- 
tures, little Thomas began to go with his 
sister to Sunday school. His mother also 
took him with her to church. While there 
she noticed that he always looked steadily 
at his father while preaching, never taking 
off his eyes, even for a moment, until the 
sermon was finished. She often taought 
of this, and wondered whether he under- 
stood any of tbe sermon. He had, as I 
have said before, a very slow mind, and he 
eould never give his mother much account 
of what he heard on the Sabbath. But she 
hoped he understood and felt some of it. 

The last Sabbath he was at church, in 
the midst of the sermon, his father repeated 
that sweet verse which his mother called 
‘The little Child’s Gospel,’ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, &c. A beauti- 
ful smile came over his countenance while 
his father was repeating it, but still he did 
not once take off his eyes from the preach- 
er. He loved this little verse, and had 
often repeated it to his mother; and now 
it seemed to make him very happy to hear 
his father repeat it in the sermon; but there 
was no time to talk with him about it, as 
he was soon taken very sick; much too 
sick to talk. 

The conversation referred to in the com- 
mencement of this narrative, had taken 
place just one year before. On that night 
as his mother put him into his little bed, 
she thought him quite feverish, but she was 
not sure that she did not imagine this, in 
consequence of his having talked to her so 
about dying; and after he had said his lit- 
tle prayers, she left him for a short time ; 
but going to him not long after, she found 
him in a burning feaver, breathing very 
hard, and coughing almost incessantly.— 
She thought that he had the croup, but in 
the morning it proved to be the measels.— 
But the little boy did not die at that time. 
He had the disease very favorably, and ina 
week or ten days was able to play about 
and go to school again. During the last 
two years of his life, he went to infant 
school, and also to the infant Sunday school. 
His mother tried to teach him good things 
at home, and he tried to improve, and to 
be a good boy. 

When the last fatal sickness came, which 
was the scarlet fevey, he could say but a 
little, for he was indeed very sick. The 
first morning after he was taken, being 
covered up in the bed, he told his mother, 
that ‘ he did not love to have the trees blow 
on him ;’ and she found that her poor little 
boy was in an ague fit. It made her very 
sorry to see him suffer so much, but she 
felt very grateful to God, that she was now 
so well as to be able to take care of him 
herself. It was the only comfort her poor 
little boy had, to hear her kind voice, and 
to take from her hand, ‘ the cold fresh wa- 
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ter,’ to allay his burning thirst. 


fully with convulsions. I hardly dare tell 
my little readers, how the blood flowed out 
of his mouth, while his little frame trembled 
so, that the whole bed was shaked. His 
father leaned over the bed, and entreated 
God that he would pity his poor little boy, 
and ease his pain, or help him to bear it. 
His brain appeared to be affected, and 


the physicians had put several blisters upon | 


him. After the fit had passed off, he was 
put into a warm bath, and some emolient 
ointment was spread upon soft cloths and 
lain gently over his blisters; for his moth- 
er was quite sure he must die, and she 
wished to make him as comfortable as pos- 
sible. While she was dressing his blisters, 
he raised his eyes up toheaven, and said 
inavery gentle voice, ‘I want to go up 
into the stars. I want to go up now.’— 
Then his mother first saw that he was 
blind; and she feared that he was deaf 
also. Then she laid him very gently over 
on the pillow, and he appeared to rest 
quietly. At midnight his mother left him 
asleep with some kind friends to watch 
him, and laid down to get alittle rest. But 
she could not stay away long from the lit- 
tle sufferer. On entering the room she 
found that he had asked to be raised up, 
and a kind lady was supporting him by 
pillows. As she approached the bed he 
said in a soft gentle voice, ‘ Now, mother, 
give me some cold fresh water.’ When 
his mother carried it to him, he felt about 
for it with his little hands, for he could not 
see. So his mother took hold of his hand 
and put the cup into it, and helped him 
hold it while he drank; for he was very 
weak, and his hand trembled. Then they 
laid him back upon the pillows, and he 
appeared to sleep quietly ; and his mother 
thought that he did not suffer much more 
until his death, which took place the next 
morning at ten o’clock. 


So little Thomas died, as he said he 


should, and his mother was ‘ not left alone.’ 
She ‘had another little boy.’ She ‘had 
J . But although she was not alone, 
yet she often wept, when she thought how 
much her poor little boy had suffered, and 
also that she could not now hear him tell 
her any more that ‘ he loved her dearly.’ 

Thomas was a strong, healthy boy, and 
every body thought that he would grow 
up, and be a strong useful man. But he 
died, while yet a little boy. Death comes 
withoutany order. Little boys and girls 
die, as well as aged men and women.— 
When the parents of Thomas looked upon 
him, as he lay sleeping in death, they did 
not murmur, but they said, ‘The Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken away, and 
blessed be the name of the lord.’ For 
they knew that it was God who had taken 
away the breath from the body of their lit- 
tle boy and left it insensible as the clods of 
the valley. 

Perhaps my little readers are thinking, 
and it may be saying, ‘ Thonas is not dead,’ 
* only his little body is dead.’ And they 
think and say very truly, that soul of his 
with which he could think, and teel, and 
know, and love, lives still. Andif he is 
in heaven, he now loves his Savior more 
dearly, than he ever did his mother while 
living with her upon the earth. 

His parents trusted that God had cleans- 
ed his little heart from sin by his Holy 
Spirit; just as water washes the body 
clean. They had tried to bring him up for 
God, while he lived. They prayed for 
their little boy, and gave him such instruc- 
tion as his young and tender mind could 
receive. 

Thomas was very obedient to his parents, 
and also to his teachers, and they loved him 
very much. He tried to do as he was told, 
and was always very careful to speak the 
truth. He loved to hear about God, and 
about Jesus and heaven; and his parents 
hope that God has taken him there to that 
happy world.—[ S. S. Journal. 


Biography. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


NO. XII. 
ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


Zachary Taylor was born in the State of 
Virginia, in the county of Orange, in the 
year 1790. The father of Zachary was one 
of the early settlers in Kentucky. Re- 




















A day or | 
two before he died, he suffered very dread- | 











nowned for his desperate encounters with 
the Indians in those times which were 


‘ troublous’ indeed, he was also a promin- | 


ent man in civil life, holding many offices 
in the state of his adoption. With an 
elder brother, whose profession was that of 
a soldier, and with a father whose bravery 
was the theme of many a tongue, the mind 
of the boy could not fail to incline toward 
a profession which from his earliest youth 
he had been led to consider one of the 
noblest. The result was that Zachary 
Taylor looked forward constantly to the 
life of a soldier, as his lot. He entered 
the army as a Lieutenant in 1808, at: the 
age of eighteen. He remained in that ser- 
vice for nearly forty years, and his success- 
es are the results of patience and experi 
ence, to which were added the natural ad- 
vantages of health, and a frame capable of 
enduring great fatigue. His early educa- 
tion was conducted by Mr. Elisha Ayres, 
a native of Norwich, Connecticut, an able 
and excellent teacher, who lived to watch 
through a long life, the exercise of the 
abilities which he aided in developing.— 
Zachary Taylor is said to have been very 
studious and methodical in his habits, 
from his earliest youth ;, ever firm in pur- 
suing what he commenced, and his careful 
and thoughtful observation led him fully 
to determine what he could do, before he 
undertook it, and then to pursue it to the 
end. 

By such qualities the boy marked out 
his own destiny, and the man is acknow- 
ledged to have been one of the best military 
commanders of histime. Lieutenant Tay- 
lor rose in the first four years of his service 
in the army to the rank of captain; his 
evident ability and his rigid observance of 
the requirements of duty, and his superior 
tact in discipline, caused him to be invested 
with the command of Fort Harrison, a 
small but important post in Indiana, situat- 
ed in the midst of hostile tribes of Indians. 
Here he obtained his first success, for 
which President Madison conferred on 
him the rank of major, by brevet. The 
brevet is one of the most gratifying tokens 
which a meritorious officer can receive of 
the approval of his government. It was 
Taylor’s experience of Indian warfare and 
stratagem, which made him afterwards so 
efficient a commander in Florida. In 1812, 
war was declared between the United 
States and Great Britain, and during the 
various scenes of trial which major Taylor 
was constantly called to undergo, he was 
ever distinguished for his excellent judg- 
ment and fearlessness of danger. He is 
spoken of by his superiors in command as 
‘rendering prompt and efficient aid in 
every instance.’ In the long interval be- 
tween the peace of 1812, and the date of 
his service in Florida in 1837, his character 
was becoming established by an improve- 
ment of the traits which marked him asa 
boy. The sobriquet of ‘ Rough and Ready,’ 
conferred on him by his soldiers, is not to 
be understood as indicating any disregard 
for the courtesies of life, (tar from this, he 
is said to have been very polite and agreea- 
ble in private life) but perhaps because he 
was extremely simple in his dress, and was 
never annoyed even if he had on a coarse 
coat when he met a fashionable acquaint- 
ance. The appreciation of Colonel Tay- 
lor’s services during the Florida war, was 
markedjby his appointment of Brigadeier 
General. After this he was ordered to the 
Southern department and nothing of im- 
portance occurred until he was placed in 
command of the ‘ Army of Occupation.’— 
The causes which occasioned the war with 
Mexico have been, and still are, subjects 
of earnest discussion among the statesmen 
and polititions ; it is impossible with our 
limits to even review the long series of 
events which led to sucha result. Through- 
out the whole war General Taylor conduct- 
ed himself in a manner which has received 
the approbation of his countrymen, and 
which caused the eyes of the nation to be 
turned upon him. In every place his name 
became a political rallying cry, and all men 
and all parties vied in doing him honor.— 
He was nominated for the Presidency, but 
does not, from his letters to his friends at 
this time, seem to have been ambitious of 
any civilappointment. In a letter he says 
* It will be my aim to punish these Mexi- 
cans, and bring this war to an honorable 
conclusion, after which I expect to resign 
my commission and retire to my farm.’ 

The battle of Buena Vista, was the last 
battle in which he was engaged, and upon 





that occasion he entered for the last time 
into the conflicts of war. 

He was elected President of the United 
States, and inaugerated on the fourth of 
March, 1849. Untramelled asa politician, 
and upright as a man, much was expected 
of him, but alas! he lived only to receive 
the hearty congratulations of his country- 
men, on his accession to the highest honors 
in their power to confer, and to take up 
his abode in the ‘ White House,’ when his 
overwrought frame sunk, from exhaustion, 
and he died, full of hunors and of years.— 
He was deeply lamented, and his memory 
is still green in the hearts of his country- 
men. EsTELLE. 








Nurserp. 
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BOYHOUD OF ISAAC T. HOPPER. 

The following extracts are from the life 
of this excellent man, by Lydia Maria Child, 
recently published :— 

Conscientiousness in childhood.—In ge- 
neral, his conscience reproved him as soon 
as he had done anything wrong, and he 
hastened to make atonement. A poor boy, 
who attended the same school, usually 
brought a very scanty dinner. One day, 
the spirit of mischief led Isaac to spoil the 
poor child’s provisions by filling his pail 
full of sand. When the boy opened it, all 
eagerness to eat his dinner, the tears came 
into his eyes, for he was very hungry.— 
This touched Isaac’s heart instantly. ‘ Oh, 
never mind, Billy,’ said he; ‘Idid it for 
fun; but I’m sorry I did it. Come, you 
shall have half of my dinner.’ It proved 
a lucky joke for Billy; for from that time 
henceforth, Isaac always helped him plen- 
tifully from his own stock of provisions. 

Tricks at school.—Isaac and his brother 
were accustomed to set traps in the woods 
to catch partridges. One day, when he 
was about six years old, he went to look 
at the traps early in the morning, and 
finding his empty, he took a plump part- 
ridge from his brother’s trap, put it in his 
own, and carried it home as his. When 
his brother examined the traps, he was 
sure he caught the bird, because there were 
feathers sticking to his trap; but Isaac 
maintained that there were feathers sticking 
tohis also. After he went to bed, his con- 
science scorched him for what he had done. 
As soon as he rose in the morning, he 
went to his mother and said, *‘ What shall I 
do? I have told a lie and feel dreadfully 
aboutit. That was Sam’s partridge. I 
said I took it from my trap, and so I did; 
but I put it in there first.’ 

‘ My son, it isa wicked thing to tell a 
lie,’ replied his mother. ‘ You must go to 
Sam and confess, and give him the bird.’ 

Accordingly, he went to his brother, and 
said, ‘Sam, here’s your partridge. J did 
take it out of my trap; but I put it in 
there first.’ 

His brother gave him a talking, and then 
forgave him. 

Going to Mill.—Being a very bright, 
manly boy, he was entrusted to carry grain 
several miles to mill, when he was only 
eight years old. On one of these occa- 
sions, he arrived just as another boy, who 
preceeded him, had alighted to open the 
gate for him to pass through; but Isaac, 
without stopping to thank him, whipped 
up his horse, arrived at the mill, post haste, 
and claimed the right to be first served, 
besause he was the first comer. When the 
other boy found he was compelled to wait, 
he looked very much dissatisfied, but said 
nothing. Isaac chuckled over his victory 
at first, but his natural sense of justice 
soon suggested better thoughts. He ask- 
ed himself whether he had done right thus 
to take advantage of that obliging boy ?— 
The longer he reflected upon it, the more 
uncomfortable he felt. At last, he went 
up to the stranger and said, frankly, ‘I did 
wrong to drive up to the mill so fast, and 
get my corn ground, when you were the 
one who arrived first; especially as you 
were so obliging as to hold the gate open 
for me to pass through. Iwas thinking of 
nothing but fun when I didit. Here’s 
sixpence to make up for it.’ The boy was 
well pleased with the amend thus honor- 
ably offered, and they parted right good 
friends. 

Going to market.—At nine years old, 
he began to drive a waggon to Philadel- 
phia, to sell vegetables and other articles 
from his father’s farm; which he did most 
satisfactorily, with the assistance of a neigh- 








bor who occupied the next .stall in the 

market. According to the fashion of the 

times, he wore a broad-brimmed hat, ang 
| small clothes with long stockings. Being 
something of a dandy, he prided himself 
upon having his shoes very clean, and his 
white dimity small clothes without spot or 
blemish. He caught rabbits and sold 
them, till he obtained money enough to pur- 
chase buckles for his knees and for the 
straps of his shoes. The first time he made 
his appearance in the city with this new 
finery, he felt his ambition concerning per- 
sonal decoration perfectly satisfied. The 
neatness of his dress, and his manly way 
of proceeding, attracted attention, and 
induced his customers to call him ‘ The 
Little Governor.’ For several years he 
was universally known in the market by 
that title. Fortunately, his father had no 
wish to obtain undue advantage in the sale 
of his produce ; for had it been otherwise, 
his straight-forward little son would have 
proved a poor agent in trancting his affairs, 
One day, when a citizen inquired the price 
of a pair of chickens, he answered with the 
utmost simplicity, ‘My father told me to 
gell them for fifty cents if I could, and if 
not, to take forty.’ 

‘Well done, my honest little fellow! 
said the gentleman, smiling, ‘I will give 
you whatever is the current price. I shall 
look out for you in the market, and when- 
ever I see you, I shall always try to trade 
with you.” And he kept his word. 

When quite a small boy, he was sent 
some distance of an errand, and arrived 
just as the family were about to sit down 
to supper. There were several pies on 
the table, and he was invited to partake, 
The long walk had whetted his appetite, 
and the pies looked exceedingly tempting; 
but the shyness of childhood led him to 
say,‘ No, I thank you.” When he had 
delivered his message, he lingered, hoping 
they would ask him again. But the fami- 
ly were Quakers, and they understood yea 
to mean yea, and nay to mean nay. They 
would have considered it a mere worldly 
compliment to repeat the invitation; so 
they were silent. Isaac started for home, 
much repenting of his bashfulness, and 
went nearly half of the way, revolving the 
subject in his mind. He then walked back 
to the house, marched boldly into the sup- 
per room, and said, ‘I told a lie when! 
was here. I did want a piece of pie; but 
I thought to be sure you would ask me 
again.’ This explicit avowal made them 
all smile, and he was served with as much 
pie as he wished to eat. 











Religion. 
AN IMPRESSIVE INCIDENT. 


We do not remember to have met with 
a more impressive incident than one re 
corded in the life of Dr. Judson, just pub- 
lished. He had imbibed infidel sentiments 
during his college course, chiefly through 
association with a confirmed Deist by the 
name of E After taking his degree, 
he made a journey into the State of New 
York, spending some time in the city, 
where he became attached to a theatrical 
company, not intending to go upon the 
stage, but,"having the design of writing 
dramatical works, he wished to gather 
knowledge upon such matters which he 
might turn to some account. We extract 
what follows from the biography. 

After seeing what he wished of New 
York, he returned to Sheffield for his horse, 
intending to pursue his journey westward. 
His uncle, Rev. Ephraim Judson, was ab- 
sent, and a very pious young man occupied 
his place. His conversation was charac- 
terized by a godly sincerity, a solemn but 
_gentle earnestness, which addressed itself 
to the heart, and Judson went away deeply 
impressed. The next night he stopped at 
acountry inn. The landlord mentioned, 
as he lighted him to his room, that he had 
been obliged to place him next door to 
young man who was exceedingly ill, Pro 
bably in a dying state; but he hoped that 
it would occasion him no uneasiness. Jue 
son assured him that, beyond pity for the 
poor sick man, he should have no feeling 
whatever, and that now, having heard of 
the circumstances, his pity would not of 
course be increased by the nearness of 
object. But it was, nevertheless, 3 Vey 
restless night. Sounds came from the 
sick chamber—sometimes the movements 
of the watchers, sometimes the groams 
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the sufferer ; but it was not these which 
disturbed him. He thought of what the 
jandlord had said—the stranger was pro- 
bably in a dying state ; and was he pre- 
gred? Alone, and in the dead of night, 
he felt a blush of shame steal over him at 
the question, for it proved the shallowness 
of his philosophy. What would his lete 
companions say to his weakness? The 
clear-minded, intellectual, witty E q 
what would he say to such consumate boy- 
ishness ? But still his thoughts would re- 
vert to the sick man. Was he a Christian, 
calm and strong in the hope of a glorious 
immortality ? or was he shuddering on the 
brink of a dark, unknown future ? Perhaps 
he was a ‘ free-thinker,’ educated by Chris- 
tian parents, and prayed over by a Chris- 
tian mother. 

The landlord had described him as a 
young man ; and in imagination he was 
forced to place himself on the dying bed, 
though he strove with all his might against 
it, At last morning came, and the bright 
food of light which it poured into his cham- 
ber dispelled ali his ‘ superstitious illu- 
sions.’ As soon as he had risen, he went 
in search of the landlord, and inquired for 
his fellow-lodger. ‘Heis dead,’ was the 
reply. ‘Dead?’ * Yes, he is gone, poor 
fellow! ‘The doctor said he would not 
probably survive the night!’ ‘Do you 
know who he was?’ ‘O yes; it was a 
young man from Providence College—a 
very fine fellow, his name was E—.’ 
Judson was completely stunned. After 
hours had passed, he knew not how, he 
attempted to pursue hisjourney. But one 
single thought occupied his mind, and the 
words, dead! lost! lost! were continually 
ringing in his ears. He knew the religion 
ofthe Bible to be true; he felt its truth, 
and he was in despair. In this state of 
mind he resolved to abandon his scheme 
of travelling, and at once turned his horse’s 
head towards Plymouth. 








A LITTLE GIRL’S WISDOM. 


About twenty years ago, the committee 
of the Bible Society, at the suggestion of 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell, unanimously re- 
solved to present to every emancipated 
negro, capable of reading, a New Testa- 
ment ofa suitable size. A special fund 
was raised for this purpose, and public 
meetings were held in many parts of Eng- 
land and Wales in. furtherance of this de- 
sign. On the morning after one of these 
meetings at a town where Dr. Steinhopff 
was the guest of a friend, one of his little 
daughters, accompanied by two or three of 
her younger sisters, presented him with a 
sealed packet, requesting it might not be 
opened until he should have left the house, 
saying, ‘ We hope it may be accepted as a 
small contribution from four little girls, to 
assist in the supply of the Holy Scriptures 
tothe poor negro children in the West 
Indies.” Her parents had left the room, 
but there was a gentleman present whohad 
breakfasted with them—an intimate friend 
of the family—who listened to the words 
of the dear child with marked interest.— 
That gentleman was Dr. Steinhopff’s only 
companion in a long journey during the 
test of the day, and shortly after taking 
their seats in the coach, the seal of the 
little packet was broken, and to his sur- 
prise, the doctor found it contained nearly 
five pounds. On his alluding to the scene 
they had just witnessed, his companion’s 
eyes filled with tears as he said, ‘ Yes, sir, 
she is indeed an interesting child; but she 
1s much more, for she is a pious Christian.’ 
And after a pause, he said, with evident 
deep feeling, ‘ To that child, sir, I am in- 
debted for all my happiness upon earth, 
and all my hopes foreternity.’ He added, 
that he had been connected in business 
with her excellent father, but, unlike him, 
he was not a believer in the truths of the 
Bible, and had made no secret of his un- 

lef. On one occasion, this dear child, 
then only nine years old, was present when 
her father was endeavoring but in vain, to 
Convince this gentleman of his fatal error. 


» When the painful conversation ended, and 


her father had left the room, she asked this 
gentleman to take a walk with her in the 
garden ; and when no one could overhear 
them, she inquired whether she might ask 
“maquestion. ‘Certainly,’ he replied ; 
ny question you please.’ ‘Then,’ said 
» ‘have you ever read the New Testa- 
— through with a desire to understand 
 *No,”*he answered, *I never have.’ 


‘I thought so,’ said she; ‘for Iam sure 
you would not have spoken of it to my 
father as you did just now, if you had.’— 
And in an earnest manner she added, ‘ Oh, 
do read it, and do wish to understand.’— 
His concluding words were, ‘ My dear sir, 
that child’s entreaties and tears did far 
more than any argument had ever done; 
they led me to the Bible, and the Bible led 
me to my Savior.’ 


Obituary. 


HELEN WELLS. 

Died in Hadley, Sept. 27th, Helen, 
second daughter of the late John Wells, of 
Northampton, Mass., aged 24 years. 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’ 

The autumn with its changing foliage, 
and falling leaf, has found the Heaven- 
missioned angel in our midst, gathering 
for the Upper Temple, some of earth’s 
fairest flowers. Of the happy number is 
our departed friend, whose death, like her 
life, was serene and peaceful. ‘There was 
no exulting, no boasting, but a gentle 
yielding up of her soul to God, and in the 
blessed hope of a glorious immortality, she 
placed her hand confidingly in that of her 
Savior, and sunk, without a struggle or a 
groan to her last repose, that sleep ‘ From 
which none ever wakes to weep.’ 

It is but a selfish sorrow which mourns 
the departure of one so fully prepared, as 
we trust was this young Christian, for her 
heavenly home. Rather ahould the tear 
fall that we are left while she is thus bles- 
sed so early. ‘A little while—a little 
while,’ and we too may be called. God 
grant thatin conformity to her dying re- 
quest, the living may never forget that 
they must die likewise, and prepare with- 
out delay for the great change. 

Her home is left desolate. Her light 
step, and voice of sweet melody is heard 
no more within the household walls. But 
she still lives, she is ‘ not lost, but gone be- 
fore,’ where, treading the golden palace of 
her God, she sweeps a tuneful harp among 
the Redeemed. 

‘’Tis ever thus, ’tis ever thus with all that’s 
best below, [to go, 
The dearest, noblest, loveliest, are always first 
‘ A little while’ they dwell with us, blest minis- 
ters of love, ‘ 
Then spread the wings we have not seen, and 
seek their home above.’ 





























C. E. A. 
Sept. 30th, 1853. [Communicated. 
Morality. 

BE NEAT. 


Ina recent conversation with a wealthy 
merchant, he remarked that whatever he 
had acquired, was owing in a great mea- 
sure to the fact that his mother had brought 
him up to be neat when a boy. 

His story, as nearly asI can recollect it, 
was as follows: 

‘When I was six years old my father 
died, leaving nothing to my mother but the 
charge of myself and two younger sisters. 
After selling the greater portion of the 
household furniture she had owned, she 
took two small upper rooms in W. 
street, und there, by her needle, contrived, 
in some way—how I[ cannot conceive, when 
I recollect the bare pitance for which she 
worked—to support us in comfort. Fre- 
quently, however, I remember that our 
supper consisted simply of a slice of bread, 
seasoned by hunger, and rendered inviting 
by the neat manner in which it was served, 
our table being always spread with a cloth, 
which like my good mother’s heart, seem- 
ed ever to preserve a snow-white purity.’ 

Wiping his eyes, the merchant continu- 
ed:— 

‘ Speaking of those days reminds me of 
the time when we sat down to the table 
one evening, and my mother had asked the 
blessing of our heavenly Father on her lit- 
tle defenceless ones, in a tone of tender 
pathos, that I remember yet, and which, if 
possible, made angels weep, she divided 
the little remnant of her only loaf into 
three pieces, placing one on each of our 
plates, but preserving none for herself. I 
stole around to her side and placed my 
portion before her, and was about to 
tell her that I was not hungry, when a 
flood of tears burst from her eyes, and she 
clasped me to her bosom. Our meal was 
left untouched, we sat up late that night, 








but what we said J cannot tell. I know 








that my mother talked to me more as a 
companion than a child, and that when we 
knelt down to pray, I consecrated myself 
to be the Lord’s and to serve my mother.’ 

‘ But,’ said he,‘ this is not telling you 
how neatness made my fortune. It was 
some time after this, that my mother found 
an advertisement in the newspaper for an 
errand boy in a commission store in B— 
street. Without being necessiated to wait 
to have my clothes mended, for my mother 
always kept them in perfect order, and al- 
though on minute inspection they bore 
traces of more than one patch, yet, on the 
whole they had a very respectable air; 
without being obliged to wait even to polish 
my shoes, for my mother always kept a box 
of blacking with which my cowhides must 
be set off before I took my breakfast; 
without waiting to arrange my hair, for I 
was obliged to observe from my earliest 
youth the most perfect neatness in every 
respect, my mother sent me to see if I could 
obtain the situation. With a light step I 
started, as I had along time wished my 
mother to allow me to do something to as- 
sist her. 

‘My heart beat fast, I assure you, as I 
turned out of W into B street and 
made my way along to the number my 
mother had given me. I summoned all 
the courage I could muster, and stepped 
briskly into the store, and found my way 
to the counting-room and made known the 
reason of my calling. The merchant smil- 
ed, and told me that there was another boy 
who had come in a little before me he 
thought he should hire. However, he ask- 
éd me some questions, and then went and 
conversed with the other boy who stood in 
the back part of the office. The result was, 
that the lad who had first applied was dis- 
missed, and I entered the merchant’s em- 
ployment, first as an errand-boy, then asa 
clerk, afterwards his partner until his de- 
cease, when he left me the whole business, 
stock, &c. After I had been in his service 
some years, he told me the reason he chose 
me in preference to the other boy was be- 
cause of the general neatness of my per- 
son, while in reference to the other lad, he 
noticed that he had neglected properly to 
turn down his vest. To this simple cir- 
cumstance has probable been owing the 
greater part of my success in business.’ 

Will not all my young friends who read 
this narrative of the successful merchant, 
like him, form in their youth habits of neat- 
ness? Remember that no one will love a 
slovenly boy or girl, and that if you would 
secure the respect of your acquaintances, 
you must be very careful in respect to your 
personal appearance. Purity and cleanli- 
ness of person are indispensible to the 
highest purity of character. [Schoolmate. 














Natural fistorp. 


BEAVER OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The natural habits of the beaver are 
topics so general, though so imperfectly 
handled, that we will rather speak at pre- 
sent of the manners which it has been found 
to display in the domestic state, and of one 
or two other particulars less generally 
known. 

Ihave kept several beavers, says Hearne, 
till they became so domesticated as to an- 
swer to their name, and to follow those to 
whom they are accustomed, in the same 
manner as a dog would do; and they were 
as much pleased at being fondled as any 
animal I eversaw. In cold weather they 
were kept in my own sitting-room, where 
they were the constant companions of the 
Indian women and children, and were so 
fond of their company, that when the In- 
dians were absent for any considerable 
time, the beavers manifested great signs of 
uneasiness; and, on their return, showed 
equal marks of pleasure, by fondling them, 
crawling into their laps, lying on their 
backs, sitting like a squirrel, and behaving 
like children who see their parents but sel- 
dom. In general, during the winter they 
lived on the same food as the women did, 
and were remarkably fond of plum-pud- 
ding ; they would eat partridges and fresh 
vension very freely, but I never tried them 
with fish, though I have heard they will at 
times prey onthem. In fact, there are few 
graminivorous animals that may not be 
brought to be carnivorous. 

Twenty-five years ago, in return for a 
piece of red worsted binding which I gave 
toan Arkansas squaw, she presented me 








with a young beaver about the size of a 
cat; I was pleased with the acquisition, in- 
tending eventually to present it to my old 
friend Peale, of the Philadelphia Museum. 
It had been strictly secured from its birth, 
but on all occasions it showed the strongest 
inclinativn to approach the water and make 
its escape ; it was not mischievous, and fed 
kindly on Indian corn, dried pumpkins and 
green twigs. I carried it with me for a 
considerable time while navagating on 
several of the Western rivers, and it be- 
came with me a favorite, and a source of 
frequent amusement. At all times guard- 
ing against an escape into running or deep 
water, I was in the habit of indulging it 
with a bath whenever I encamped at night 
or stopped by day, if a convenient stream 
or pool presented on the sand beach. I 
carried it in a barrel in my canoe, and to 
guard it from the intense heat of the sun, 
covered it with green branches; but these 
would not exclude the mosquitoes, which 
tormented it incessastly, and to such an ex- 
tent, that 1 could not resist its plaintive 
moans, and at length, most reluctantly, 
determined to release it; I accordingly re- 
moved the leash by which it was held, and 
threw the beaver from me into the Missis- 
sippi. without the slightest expectation of 
seeing itagain ; judge then of my astonish- 
ment and delight, when, in about ten 
minutes, having probably floated a half 
mile, I heard it whine at my elbow; I ex- 
tended my hand and again restored it to 
the barrel; and subsequently, during a 
thousand miles of navagation, perhaps 
twenty times a day, I threw it into the riv- 
er, when, after it became tired of its gam- 
bols in swimming and diving, sometimes to 
great depths, and threshing the water with 
its tail, it would again come to my hand 
with an imploring look, to be again taken 
into the canoe. 

For near a month after my arrival at 
New Orleans, I was confined to my bed by 
extreme illness, and did not see the beaver. 
When convalescent, a friend of mine car- 
ried me to his country-house, many miles 
from New Orleans, and one day, when 
asleep, suspended in a hammock across the 
gallery, I was roused by the well known 
whine of my poor pet; it had that day been 
brought from the city by some of the plan- 


half an hour had singled out his emaciated 
master, and appeared to show evident symp- 
toms of pleasure and excitement on the oc- 
casion. This animal always appeared sen- 
sible to kindness, and exhibited an instinct 
so acute as indeed seemed like more than 
half-reasoning—but not sufficiently acute 
to escape death from the rifle of a Kentucky 
boatman, who took it to be a straggler from 
some colony in the far distant West. 


AN APPLE OF THE DEAD SEA. 


We made a somewhat singular discovery 
when travelling among the mountains to 
the east of the Dead Sea, where the ruins 
of Ammon Jerash and Ajoloun well repay 
the labor and fatigue encountered in visit- 
ing them. It was a remarkably hot and 
sultry day. We were scrambling up the 
mountain through a thick jungle of bushes 
and low trees, which rise above the east 
shore of the Dead Sea, when I saw before 
me a fine plum-tree, loaded with fresh 
blooming plums. 

I cried out to my fellow-traveller, ‘ Now, 
then, who will arrive first at the plum-tree ?’ 
and, as he caught a glimpse of so refresh- 
ing an object, we both pressed our horses 
into a gallop, to see which would get the 
first plum from the branches. We both 
arrived at the same moment: and each 
snatching at a fine ripe plum, put it at once 
into our mouths, when, on biting it, instead 
of the cool, delicious, juicy fruit which we 
expected, our mouths were filled with a 
dry bitter dust, and we sat under the tree 
upon ourhorses, hemming, and doing all 
we could to be relieved of the nauseous 
taste of this strange fruit. We then per- 
ceived, and to my great delight, that we 
had discovered the famous apple of the 
Dead Sea, the existence of which has been 
doubted and canvassed since the days of 
Strabo and Pliny, who first described it. 
Many travellers have given descriptions of 
other vegetable productions which bear 
analogy to the one described by Pliny, but 
up to this time no one had met with the 
thing itself, either upon the spot mentioned 
by the ancient authors, or elsewhere. 











[Curzon’s Visits to Monasteries. 
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Editorial. 


THREE WEEKS FROM HOME. 
No. 6. 

You can ride in‘no direction from Hartford, 
without getting fine views of that pleasant 
city and the surrounding country. My friend 
and I started with the pony one morning, for a 
little drive to the neighboring town of W : 
Our road took us through Washington street, 
one of the most beautiful portions of the city, 
whether its location, or the elegance of its pub- 
lic and private buildings are considered.— 
Washington College stands here, and its build- 
ings struck me as having just the look college 
buildings should have. They are grave and 
substential in their aspect, and free from all 
the frippery and points, and arches, and turrets, 
which disfigure some of our modern edifices. 
They stand in simple repose, as if conscious 
that retirement and mental culture were to be 
sought within them, and not merely superficial 
and showy attainments. Whether the charac- 
ter of the faculty, and the progress of the pu- 
pils accord with this external impression, I 
know not; but it is certainly to be hoped they 
do; for our country needs those who love learn- 
ing for its own sake, and not merely as a step- 
ping-stone to power and place. ‘How much 
wealth, guided by refined taste, can do to make 
homes beautiful!’ thought I, as I passed place 
after place, where trees and flowers were dis- 
posed in the most charming order, around spa- 
cious mansions. And yet, I have known 
enough of life to be aware that much more 
than this is necessary to a happy home, and 
that within dwellings so beautiful to the eye, 
wild passions may reign, rendering the inhabit- 
ants utterly discontented and miserable. Still, 
he who builds a fine house, and surrounds it 
with lovely grounds, is a public benefactor, 
and gives pleasure to every passer by. They 
were mine to enjoy on that sweet May morn- 
ing as fully as if they had belonged to me, and 
I certainly was disposed, being a stranger, to 
take it for granted that they were all as charm- 
ing and peaceful, internally as externully. 

We stopped for a few minutes at the Orphan 
Asylum, and were shown into the school-room, 
where the orphans were pursuing their morn- 
ing studies, under the superintendence of a 
kind-looking teacher. The little group of 
faces interested me exceedingly, for I knew 
they had been snatched from degradation and 
misery, and were here training up for useful- 
ness. Some of them still bore the stamp of 
their origin, and looked hardened and repul- 
sive. Others were very pleasing in their ap- 
pearance, and a few remarkably pretty. One 
little fellow ascended the bench fora rostrum, 
and repeated with great power, a speech he 
had committed to memory, and ended with 
singing a song. His childish voice, (for he 
was the merest bit of a boy, who could not 
speak quite plain,) was irresistibly comical, 
yet he sang with spirit, and the whole school 
responded with a hearty chorus which showed 
their enjoyment of his performance ; an enjoy- 
ment in which we visitors largely participated. 
Dear little fellow! left alone in a great world, 
yet watched over by the eyes of Christian love 
—may he find a heavenly Father to guide and 
bless him through this-life, and the long, un- 
ending life of the future! It was a touching 
thought that each of these little outcasts, thus 
gathered into a family by the hand of charity, 
was the child of our Father. in Heaven, and 
watched over by Him as tenderly as the petted 
child of wealth in a palace home. Each has 
an immortal soul, capable of joining in the 
song of angels around God’s throne, or of sink- 
ing into endless gloom; and I would fain hope 
that under the sweet influences of Christian 
sympathy and love, they may be led into the 
fold of the heavenly Shepherd, and be led down 
beside the still waters of eternal life. 

It is a blessed work to rescue such children 
from beggary and crime, and bring them under 
the influences of a home like this, and I al- 
most envied those who had been united iu self- 
denying labors for such an end. May the 
blessing of God go with them, strengthen their 
hearts, and give them wisdom to act discretely 
and judiciously. 

Little reader, if you have a pleasant home, 
where every morning you wake to hear the 
sweet sound of a mother’s voice, and every 
-night lie down sheltered by her watchful care, 











do not forget there are poor orphan children, 
who have no homes, and no mother; who wan- 


der from street to street through the day, and | 


creep into some hovel at night, with no one to 


is right. It is to be hoped there are few such 
in our country-places, but in our cities there 


are large numbers of wretched. children; and | 


inthe crowded cities of the Old World, multi- 
tudes are this moment living such lives of 
want and wretchednesss as we can scarcely 
conceive of. Do not forget such, my dear 
child, but thank God from your heart that you 
were not born to such a fate, and ask Him to 
give you a heart to pity the suffering, and re- 
lieve their wants. Jesus Christ when he was 
on earth, went about doing good, and if you 
would be like him—and who would not wish to 
be ?—you must try every day to do something 
to make these happier. 

I have lingered long over these little orphans, 
because my heart was much interested in them. 
Our ride was a beautiful one, and the village of 
WwW , is one of those quiet, green ones, 
which are the pride and beauty of New Eng- 
Jand. We stopped before a venerable-looking 
mansion shaded by beautiful trees, listening to 
the murmur of their leaves, as the morning- 
wind gently lifted their drooping branches. 1 
looked upon this house with great interest, for 
I knew something of the history of its inmates. 
It was a fine old dwelling, looking as peaceful 
as if no storms had ever passed over it, yet the 
rains and snows of near a century had beaten 
on it! My thoughts went back to the past, 
and scene after scene rose before me, as I gaz- 
ed upon that house. I knew it had been the 
home of young and happy hearts, and that their 
sweet songs had often filled the air with music. 
I knew the young and beautiful gir) had breath- 
ed there, in trembling, the holy vow which 
made her another’s, and had gone forth amid 
smiles and tears to bless another heart, and 
another home. I knew that there the young 
and gifted one had lain down to sleep ‘ that 
sleep which knows no waking,’ and had been 
borne thence amid sobs and tears to the nar- 
row tomb. I knew that there souls had rejoic- 
ed in the sweet hope of sins forgiven, and that 
from thence prayers and thanksgivings had 
gone up asa memorial into the ears of the 
great Jehovah. I knew that recently, one who 
had trod these halls for many, many years, and 
gathered about her the reverence and love of 
many hearts, had gone thence to meet Him 
whom her soul loved, in his upper home ; and 
that now the last remnants of that once large 
and happy household-band were going forth in 
sadness from the roof they had loved so long 
and so well, to seek another home. All this | 
knew, and my spirit grew tender and tearful as 
I sat under the trembling shadows of those an- 
cient trees, that bright spring morning. I was 
grateful for all the happiness which had been 
enjoyed there, and grateful that all the sor- 
rows had been sanctified and sweetened by a 
Divine presence, and I felt more than ever that 
life was a discipline—a scene of shifting sun- 
light and shadow, which under God’s guidance 
and blessing should open upon a permanent 
abode—a rest—an eternal Home. oo. P. Q. 


BOSTON PURITAN RECORDER. 

The Youth’s Companion is the offspring of 
the Boston Recorder ; that is, the Juveniie De- 
partment of the Recorder having been found 
acceptable to young readers, it suggested the 
thought that a paper adapted to the instruction 
and amusement of the young, would be accep- 
table and useful—hence the publication of the 
Youth’s Companion. Now, as children love 
their parents, so the Companion has always 
felt a filial regard for the Recorder, and we 
rejoice to bear testimony to the sturdy integri- 
ty, vigor, usefulness, and large circulation of 
our old friend. We therefore recommend it 
earnestly to all who wish for a paper to give 
them in full all the Religious and Secular 
News of the day, and whose soundness in the 
faith of the Gospel may be relied upon. It is 
published in the same building where the 
Companion is published. 

i come 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Middleboro, Mass., Dec. 31, 1852. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—I have been thinking 
for some time that I should like to have a little 
paper of my own, which I could have every 
week to read, and mv mother said she would 








| take the Youth’s Companion for me, and as she 


said the Editor loved little children, I thought 
I would write you a letter, and ask you to send 
it to me next year. { am a little boy only seven 


| years old, and cannot write only as my mother 
love, or watch over them, or teach them what 


assists me; but I love very much to read, and 
there is no book I like better, than some bound 
volumes of the Youth’s Companion which my 
mother has. She took your paper several 
years when she was a little girl, and she says 
perhaps you will recollect her, as she was the 
first one who sent you a dollar for the Little 
Greek Paper that Mr. Brewer printed in Smyr- 
na. I send enclosed one dollar, and mother 
says the paper shall be my New Year’s present, 
and she thinks it as good a present as any mo- 
ther could make her little son. 
Your little friend, 
Exisna Tucker JENKS. 














; Dariety. 


MY MOTHER’S RELIGION. 

In the Hartford Religious Herald is the fol- 
lowiag incident, which occurred in connection 
with the Anti-Bible Convention in that city, 
which speaks volumes in favor of the inward 
conviction of the reality of genuine piety. 

‘Two of the sceptics who attended this con- 
vention were conversing with a mutual ortho- 
dox friend, when one broke out into a fierce de- 
nunciation of the churches. ‘ Hold,’ says the 
Christian man, ‘the churches are not what 
they ought to be; we allow that, but after all, 
they contain all that is good in the world’— 
No! no!’ responded the unbeliever, ‘they are 
the hot-beds of iniquity. I wish they were 
swept away from the earth” ‘Too fast,—in- 
terrupted his sceptical brother, ‘I don’t believe 
the Bible any more than you do, but I must 
say | should hate to have the Bible and church- 
es destroved.’ ‘ All owing to education,’ was 
the answer. ‘Perhaps so, perhaps so, and yet 
sceptic as I am, J think my old mother’s religion 
a great deal better than mine.’ 

—< 


THE GENTLEWOMAN. 


‘I can not forbear pointing out to you, my 
dearest child,’ said Lord Collingwood to his 
daughter, ‘ the great advantages that will re- 
sult from a temperate conduct and sweetness 
of manner, to all people on all occasions.— 
Never forget that you are a gentlewoman, and 
all your words and actions should mark you 
gentle. I never heard your mother—your dear 
good mother—say a harsh or hasty thing to 
any person in my life. Endeavor to imitate 
her. I am quick and hasty in my temper; but, 
iny darling, it isa misfortune which, not having 
been restrained in my youth, has caused me 
inexpressible pain. It has given me more 
trouble to subdue this impetuosity than any 
thing I ever undertook.’ 
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THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 


‘ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ 


The gates of towns had often narrow side- 
entrances, through which only passengers on 
foot could pass. Any one who has seen Tem- 
ple Bar in London, or the gates of many old 
towns, will understand this\ very well. Now, 
these side-passages were, and are still, in some 
parts called * needle’s eyes ;’ and therefore it is 
probable that our Lord’s expression has refer- 
ence to the difficulty which a large and tall 
beast like a camel, laden with haggage, would 
find in attempting to pass through on» of these 
side-passages reserved for pedestrians. 

—_————— 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Instances of people who rose early in the 
morning in the following chapters :— 
Genesis xxii. Job i. 
XXvili. Daniel vi. 
Exodus xvi. Mark i. 
Joshua iii. xvi. 
vi. . John viii, 
Judges vii. XX. 
1 Samuel ix. Acts v. 
XXX. 
Find out five short prayers for mercy in the 
Gospels.—[S. S. Adv. 


—————_ 


CHARLIE’S GRATITUDE. 


I knew a dear little boy once. His name 








was Charlie. He was a long time very ill ;, 


but his heart was full of love to his dear Savior. 
One day his father brought him in some nice 
grapes. He kissed and thanked his dear father, 
and then he said to his mother, *O, mother, 

w kind it is of Jesus, first to die for us, and 
then to give us all these things!’ Would our 
young friends like to do what this kind Savior 
tells them to do? Yes, They would like to 
know what he tellsthem todo. Well, he tells 
them in his precious word, which they study at 
Sunday-school, and at home too, we hope. 

_—_———— 

Tue Day-Lasorer, who earns, with horny 
hand and the sweat of his face, coarse food for 
a wife and children whom he loves, is raised, 
by this generous motive, to true dignity ; and, 
though wanting the refinements of life, is a 
nobler being than those who think themselves 
absolved by wealth from serving others. 


Channing. 





SCRAPS. 


What a meaning and unique expression Was 
that of a young Irish girl, who was renderip 
testimony against an individual, in a Nee 
Orleans court, a short time since. ‘ Arpa) 
sir,’ said she, ‘I’m shure he never made hj, 
mother smile” There isa biography of y, 
kindness in that simple sentence. 


Forty millions of dollars were spent by th. 
people of England ina single year for tobaeo: 
What a large sum of money to be wasted i, 
smoke! Enough to buy a Bible for every poo, 


person in the country. Boys, never lear t) 
smoke ! 


Whoever makes the fewest persons uneas 
is the best bred in the aon " 


The Atlantic ocean is nearly four mile 
deep off Cape Hatteras. 


Poetry. 


‘LOVE ONE ANOTHER?’ 


A little girl, with a happy look, 

Sat slowly reading a beautiful book, 

All bound with velvet, and edged with gold: 

And ~ eee was more than the ehild cou) 

old. 

Yet dearly she loved to ponder it o’er, 

And every day she prized it more ; 

For it said—and she looked at her smilins 
mother— , 

It said—* Little children, love one another? 


She thought it was beautiful in the book, 
And the lesson home to her heart she took; 
She walked on her way with a trusting grace, 
And a dove-like look in her meek young face, 
Which said, just as plain as words could say, 
‘ The Holy Bible I must obey ; ; 
So, mamma, I’ll be kind to my darling brother, 
For ‘ Little children must love one another’ 


‘I’msorry he’s naughty, and will not play; 
But I'll love him still, for I think the way 
To make him gentle and kind to me, 

Will be better shown if I let him see 

I strive to do what I think is right; 

And thus, when we kneel in prayer to-night, 
[ will clasp my arins about my brother, 
Aad say— Little childrea, love one another.” 


The little girl did as her Bible taught, 
And pleasant, indeed, was the change it 
F ie bee ke ked lad 

or the boy looked up, in glad surprise, 
To meet the light of her eine pen ; . 
His heart was full—and he could not speak— 
But he pressed a kiss on his sister’s cheek; 
And God looked down on the happy mother, 
When ‘ Little children loved one another’ 

Child’s Poetical Keepsake. 


THE LAST FLY OF SUMMER. 


*Tis the last fly of summer, 
Left buzzing alone ; 
All its black-legged companions 
Are dried up and gone. 
Not one of its findred., 
No blue-bottle nigh, 
To sport ’mid the sugars, 
Or in the milk die. 


Ill not doom thee, thou lone one, 
A victim to be, 

Since the rest are all vanished, 
Come dine you wtth me. 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Some crumbs of my bread, 

Where thy mates on the table 
Lie withered and dead. 


But soon you will perish, 
I’m sadly afraid, 
For the glass is at sixty 
Just now in the shade. 
When wasps have all vanished, 
And blue-bottles flown, 
No fly can inhabit 
This bleak world alone. 


TO PARENTS. 
He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 








aie’ 








Give it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit, 
Curb it only to direct. 

Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow ? 

Onward it must flow forever ; 
Better teach it where to go. 


So eniiieaiimmenal 
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